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A  New  Cape  Cod  Source 

Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer 

At  the  time  editorial  work  was  completed  on  the 
Princeton  Edition  Cape  Cod,  a  year  or  two  before  the 
volume  was  published  in  1988,  the  sources  of  only 
seven  quotaUons  in  the  text  remained  undiscovered 
by  the  editor;  and  three  of  these  were  judged  to  be 
probably  spurious,  "the  quotation  marks  resulting 
from  Thoreau's  imprecise  working  notes  or  from  a 
compositor's  difficulty  with  the  manuscript,"  or  from 
a  whim  on  the  author's  part  (Moldenhauer,  Textual 
Introduction,"  CC,  pp.  345-46).   Of  the  remaining 
four,  one  quotation  was  apparently  a  statement 
communicated  orally  to  Thoreau,  two  were  the  brief 
phrases  "'primary  sea-coast  lights'"  and  "'whitening 
all  the  sea  road'"  [CC,  pp.  118,  143).  and  the  last 
was  a  long  passage  on  coal-smoke  from  steamers 
{CC,  p.  96),  in  the  chapter  The  Beach  Again." 
Thoreau's  sentence  reads,  "Steamers  may  be 
detected  much  further  than  sailing  vessels,  for,  as 
one  says,  when  their  hulls  and  masts  of  wood  and 
iron  are  down,  their  smoky  masts  and  streamers  still 
betray  them;  and  the  same  writer,  speaking  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  for  war-steamers,  states  that,  'from 
the  ascent  of  the  columns  of  smoke  above  the 
horizon,  the  motions  of  the  steamers  in  Calais 
Harbor  [on  the  coast  of  Francel  are  at  all  times 
observable  at  Ramsgate  [on  the  English  coast],  from 
the  first  lighting  of  the  fires  to  the  putting  out  at  sea; 
and  that  in  America  the  steamers  burning  the  fat 
bituminous  coal  can  be  tracked  at  sea  at  least 
seventy  miles  before  the  hulls  become  visible,  by  the 
dense  columns  of  black  smoke  pouring  out  of  their 
chimneys,  and  trailing  along  the  horizon.'"  The 
square  brackets  are  in  the  text. 

Over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  several  Thoreau 
editors  and  research  assistants  had  kept  their  eyes 
open  for  the  source  of  this  passage  while  reviewing 
works  Thoreau  was  known  to  have  read;  they  had 
scrutinized  as  well  many  British  and  American 
books,  and  periodical  and  newspaper  articles,  about 
coal  and  about  steamships  that  were  not  established 
items  of  Thoreau's  reading  and  library  borrowing. 
For  the  text  about  the  detection  of  steamers  by  their 
smoke,  only  one  page  of  Thoreau's  manuscript 
survives,  the  verso  of  leaf  [139-401  of  HM  13206  at 
the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  written  on  lined 
white  wove  Goodwin  paper,  part  of  a  working  draft 
probably  dating  from  1850-52,  and  it  breaks  off  in 


mid-quotation,  after  "Calais  Harbor."  In  the  1865 
first  edition  of  Cape  Cod,  which  served  as  copy-text 
for  The  Beach  Again"  in  the  Princeton  Edition,  the 
passage  appears  on  pp.  110-11.   It  was  emended  for 
the  new  edition  only  in  the  substitution  of  "further" 
(the  draft  manuscript  reading,  characteristic  of 
Thoreau's  preference)  for  the  first  edition's  "farther" 
in  the  paraphrase  that  opens  the  passage. 

I  have  discovered  the  original  in  Richard  Cowling 
Taylor,  Statistics  of  Coal,  a  huge  compendium  of 
information  about  the  geographical  and  geological 
distribution  of  coal  worldwide,  about  the 
"production,  consumption,  and  commercial 
distribution"  of  the  substance,  and  about  "prices, 
tariffs,  duties  and  international  regulations." 
Thoreau  probably  consulted  the  first  edition 
(Philadelphia:  J.W.  Moore,  1848),  perhaps  having 
been  drawn  to  it  by  a  comment  on  the  absence  of 
smoke  from  anthracite-burning  war  steamers, 
mentioning  Taylor's  book,  in  The  American  Almanac 
for  1851,  p.  189.  While  the  second  edition  of 
Statistics  of  Coal  (Phila.:  Moore.  1855)  contains  on  p. 
89  essentially  the  same  material  about  smoke  from 
steamships  as  the  first,  it  is  less  likely  to  have  been 
Thoreau's  actual  source  in  view  of  the  date  of  the 
surviving  manuscript  leaf  and  that  of  the  American 
Almanac  citation. 

The  following  are  the  pertinent  sentences  from 
Taylor's  section  on  the  coal  of  South  Wales,  1848 
ed.,  pp.  364-65: 

The  absence  of  smoke,  in  war  steamers 
using  anthracite,  is  no  small  desideratum, 
to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  dense 
columns  of  black  smoke,  proceeding  from 
steamers  even  at  very  great  distances,  at 
sea,  employing  smoke-producing 
coals.  .  .  . 

By  the  ascent  of  the  columns  of  smoke 
above  the  horizon,  the  motions  of  the 
steamers  In  Calais  harbour  are  at  all  times 
observable  at  Ramsgate;  from  the  first 
lighting  the  fires  to  the  putting  out  to  sea" 
[sic;  no  open-quotation  mark;  footnote  keyed 
here  reads  "Extract  from  the  Sun  paper, 
February  1841.  Also  Mining  Journal,  same 
date"). 

Steamers  burning  the  fat  bituminous 
coals  can  be  "tracked"  at  sea.  at  least 
seventy  miles,  before  their  hulls  become 
visible,  by  the  dense  columns  of  black 
smoke  pouring  out  of  their  pipes  or 
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chimneys,  and  trailing  along  the  horizon.   It 
Is  a  complete  tell-tale  of  their  whereabouts; 
which  Is  not  the  case  with  those  burning 
anthracite;  as  the  latter  kind  sends  forth  no 
perceptible  smoke  (footnote  keyed  here  reads 
"New  York  Herald.  October.  1841H|. 

Had  this  source  been  known  during  preparation  of 
the  Princeton  Cape  Cod  text  and  apparatus,  the 
source  phrase  "putting  out  to  sea"  would  have  been 
adopted  as  an  emendation  of  the  copy-text's  "putting 
out  at  sea"  at  CC,  p.  96.12,  in  keeping  with  the 
guidelines  for  emendation  based  on  printed  source 
readings  explained  on  pp.  344-49  of  the  Princeton 
Edition,  especially  pp.  347-48.  The  emendation 
would  have  received  a  Textual  Note,  a  condensation 
of  the  present  article. 


Thoreau  and  John  Brown's 
Pottawatomie 

David  Fuller 

After  examining  newspapers  Thoreau  read  during 
the  1859  Harpers  Ferry  Insurrection,  I've  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  knew  about  the  allegations  of 
Brown's  involvement  in  the  murders  at  Pottawatomie 
Creek  on  26  May  1856.  Although  he  never  mentions 
Pottawatomie  by  name,  and  remains  Brown's 
staunch  supporter,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Thoreau 
read  a  number  of  accounts  of  the  massacre  in 
Kansas. 

The  New  York  Herald,  which  Thoreau  cites  in  his 
"A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown,"  published  a  story 
entitled,  "Who  is  Brown,  the  Leader?  A  Sketch  of 
Captain  John  Brown,  the  Leader  of  the 
Insurrection."  This  story  reviews  Brown's  activities 
in  Kansas  and  explains  that  "Old  Brown"  was  a 
terror  to  those  who  opposed  him.  The  story  reports, 
"|w]hile  he  was  thus  maurauding  |slc],  five 
proslavery  men  were  taken  from  their  cabins  at 
Pottawattomie  [sic]  Creek,  in  the  night  time,  and 
shot  dead." '  A  reader  of  this  article  would  learn  as 
well  that  the  murders  at  Pottawatomie  were 
unusually  violent  and  that  with  the  news  of  the 
"massacre"  the  proslavery  "border  ruffians"  pledged 
to  seek  vengeance  against  those  who  had  committed 
the  murders,  "declaring  that  their  blood  should 
recompense  for  the  slaughter  at  Pottawattomie  [sic] 
creek...."2  Thoreau  would  not  have  missed  these 
details,  for  he  quotes  lines  verbatim  which  appear  in 
the  very  next  paragraph. 3  Suggesting  that  Thoreau 
read  the  account  in  the  Herald,  Frank  Sanborn 
reported  in  his  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  that 
Thoreau  was  particularly  interested  when  "the  news 
from  Virginia  came,  and  the  true  nature  of  Brown 
developed  itself  through  the  providential  presence 
and  uncensored  accuracy  of  the  reporter  of  the  'New 
York  Herald'...."4 

Had  Thoreau  not  read  in  its  entirety  the  article 


in  the  Herald  or  missed  these  references  that 
appeared  immediately  before  the  quotation  he  cites 
in  "A  Plea,"  he  would  have  read  the  same  story  and 
references  to  Pottawatomie  in  the  Boston  Journal  ,5  a 
newspaper  he  quotes  and  documents  in  his  personal 
journal.6  The  same  story  ran  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Traveller,7  a  paper  that  he  does  not  cite  directly  at 
the  time  of  Harpers  Ferry  but  had  been  known  to 
read.8  A  paper  that  he  did  read  at  that  time  was  the 
Atlas  and  Daily  Bee.  This  Boston  paper  ran  James 
Redpath's  "Reminiscences  of  the  Insurrectionists,"  an 
exclusive  story  with  biographical  information  and 
lines  Thoreau  includes  in  the  "Plea."  On  22  October 
1859,  the  Atlas  published  continued  reports  from 
Redpath's  "Reminiscences."   Reporting  on  his 
interview  with  Brown  in  Kansas,  Redpath  explains 
that  during  his  visit  to  Brown's  camp,  Brown 
"respectfully  but  firmly  forbade  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pottawattomie  [sic)  affair;  and  said 
that,  if  [Redpath]  desired  any  information  from  the 
company  in  relation  to  their  conduct  or  intentions, 
he — as  their  captain — would  answer  for  them 
whatever  it  was  proper  to  communicate."  9 

Thoreau  read  as  well  Horace  Greeley's  New-York 
Tribune  at  the  time  of  Harpers  Ferry.  This 
newspaper  included  a  story  from  the  Chicago  Press 
and  Tribune  entitled,  "Osawatamie  Brown,"  which 
tells  of  Brown's  background  and  reports  on  a  "fight" 
that  occurred  at  "Potawatamle  [sic|,"  where  five 
proslavery  ruffians  were  killed.  I0  The  article  reports 
that  "(t|here  is  a  tradition  in  Kansas  that  about  this 
time  Brown  captured  five  predatory  Missourians,  and 
in  the  darkness  of  night  tried  them  by  martial  law, 
convicted  and  executed  them."  " 

Whether  or  not  Thoreau  discounted  the  reports, 
we  can  be  almost  certain  that  he  read  these  repeated 
and  clear  references  to  Pottawatomie  and  understood 
the  alleged  brutality  of  the  murders,  the  accusations 
that  Brown  was  involved,  and  the  indirect  statements 
from  Brown  forbidding  discussion  of  the  incident. 
Moreover,  it  is  quite  likely  that  Thoreau  would  have 
heard  about  Pottawatomie  from  others  in  Concord. 
Sanborn  claimed  that  he  didn't  know  the  "exact 
truth"  of  Brown's  direct  participation  in  the 
Pottawatomie  massacres  until  1879,  when  James 
Townsley,  an  associate  of  Brown,  charged  Brown 
with  committing  one  of  the  murders.  12  But  Sanborn, 
like  Thoreau  and  others  who  read  the  newspapers 
cited  here,  would  have  known  about  Pottawatomie 
through  his  acknowledged  reading  of  the  Herald.   In 
fact,  Sanborn  later  admits  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
accusations  but  had  not  learned  about  them  directly 
from  Brown. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  another  associate 
of  Thoreau  and,  like  Sanborn,  a  member  of  the 
"Secret  Six"  who  supported  Brown  with  money  and 
arms,  admitted  in  his  1898  biography,  Cheerful 
Yesterdays,  that  he  knew  of  Pottawatomie  and 
Brown's  connection  to  it.   In  September  1856,  only  a 
few  months  after  the  murders,  Higginson  was 
appointed  as  an  agent  of  the  National  Kansas 
Committee  and  travelled  to  Kansas,  where  he  learned 
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about  the  massacre.  There  he  met  with  the  free- 
state  governor,  Charles  Robinson.   Hlgglnson 
explained,  "Governor  Robinson  himself  fully 
Indorsing  it  [the  "Pottawatomie  massacre")  to  me, 
and  maintaining,  like  the  rest,  that  it  had  given  an 
immediate  check  to  the  armed  aggressions  of  the 
Missourians."13  Further,  Hlgglnson  admits  that  the 
free-state  people  in  September  looked  at  what  he 
called  "the  most  extreme  act  of  John  Brown's  Kansas 
career" — the  massacre  that  occurred  on  24  May 
1856 — as  a  beneficial  act,  one  of  which  he  did  not 
hear  anyone  voice  disapproval.  M  Though  Hlgglnson 
later  acknowledged  that  he  personally  "never  fully 
reconciled  [himself)  to  this  vindication"  of  the 
massacre, ,5  it  is  unlikely  that  his  discomfort  with  the 
event  and  Sanborn's  supposedly  Incomplete 
knowledge  of  it  would  have  kept  them  from  talking 
about  Pottawatomie,  particular  when  the  news  of  the 
incident  was  reported  in  the  papers  in  October  of 
1859. 

If  Thoreau  knew  about  Pottawatomie,  as  I  am 
suggesting,  then  why  would  he  continue  so  strongly 
to  support  Brown?  It  is  doubtful  that  Thoreau  was 
aware  of  the  specific  details  of  the  Pottawatomie 
murders,  that  Is,  that  some  of  the  victims  had  body 
parts  cut  off  and  were  brutally  hacked  to  death. 
Perhaps  this  knowledge  is  what  caused  Hlgglnson 
never  fully  to  endorse  the  murders.   But  since 
Thoreau  did  read  about  Pottawatomie  and  probably 
talked  to  others  in  his  Concord  circle  about  the 
murders  and  their  justifications,  I  believe  that  he 
and  others  essentially  concurred  with  the  view  of  the 
Kansans  who,  as  Hlgglnson  reported,  looked  at  the 
incident  as  a  beneficial  act.  As  the  1850s  drew  to  a 
close,  the  role  of  violence  gained  increasing  support 
among  many  who  recognized  that  moral  suasion  or 
the  "quiet  diffusion  of  the  sentiments  of  humanity" 
had  simply  not  worked  to  stop  slavery. 

Thoreau  explicitly  recommends  violent  measures 
to  end  slavery.  Though  the  question  as  to  Thoreau's 
advocacy  of  violence  has  been  debated  by  scholars,  ,6 
he  does  nevertheless  make  such  a  recommendation 
and  states,  "I  do  not  wish  to  kill  nor  to  be  killed,  but 
I  can  foresee  circumstances  in  which  both  these 
things  would  be  by  me  unavoidable."  17  In  another 
section  of  "A  Plea"  he  disputes  the  view  expressed  in 
the  Tribune  that  a  "quiet  diffusion"  without  an 
"outbreak"  could  do  little  for  the  four  million  slaves 
in  bondage. 18  Thoreau's  knowledge  of  the  Kansas 
incident,  his  unflagging  support  for  Brown,  his 
support  for  the  Harpers  Ferry  insurrection,  and  his 
explicit  argument  in  his  essay  suggest  that  he 
believed  Brown's  actions  at  Pottawatomie  and 
Harpers  Ferry  were  Justified  under  those  particular 
circumstances. 
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(January  1994):  4. 
Krltzberg,  Barry.   "A  Pre-Clvll  War  Struggle  against 

Capital  Punishment:  Charles  Spear,  Concord, 

and  the  Case  of  Washington  Goode."    CS,  2  (Fall 


1994):  103-16. 
Linebaugh,  Donald  W.   "The  Road  to  Ruins  and 

Restoration':  Roland  W.  Robblns,  Henry  D. 

Thoreau,  and  the  Discovery  at  Walden."   CS,  2 

(Fall  1994):  33-62. 
Liu,  Henry.   "Echoes/Thoreau."    Kenyon  Review ,  1 5 

(Summer  1993):  146-48.   Poem. 
LJungquist,  Kent  P.   "Martha  LeBaron  Goddard: 

Forgotten  Worcester  Writer  and  Thoreau  Critic." 

CS.  2  (Fall  1994):  149-55. 
Lojek,  Helen.   Thoreau's  Bog  People."    New  England 

Quarterly,  67  (June  1994):  279-97.  Thoreau  and 

the  Irish. 
Martin,  Roberta  C.   "An  Interview  with  Jane  Langton 

at  Baker  Farm:  May  7th  and  8th,  1994."    CS,  2 

(Fall  1994):  79-100. 
Mllner,  Philip.   "Some  Private  Business."    CS,  2  (Fall 

1994):  119-29. 
McDowell,  Michael  J.   "Finding  Tongues  in  Trees: 

Dialogical  and  Ecological  Landscapes  in 

Thoreau,  Robinson  Jeffers,  and  Leslie  Marmun 

Silko."   DAI,  54  (July  1993):  179a. 
Nibbelink,  Herman.   Thoreau  and  Wendell  Berry: 

Bachelor  and  Husband  of  Nature."  In  Merchant, 

ed.,  Wendell  Berry  (Confluence,  1991).   Pp.  135- 

51. 
Melley,  Timothy.   "Performing  Experiments: 

Materiality  and  Rhetoric  in  Thoreau's  Walden." 

ESQ,  39  (1993):  253-78. 
Myerson,  Joel.    Emerson  and  Thoreau:  The 

Contemporary  Reviews .   Review.   Journal  of 

American  Studies ,  August  1994. 
Okuda,  Jooicha.   A  Study  of  A  Week  on  the  Concord 

and  Merrimack  Rivers.  Tokyo:  Kirihara  Shoten, 

1994.    189pp. 
Peck,  H.  Daniel.    Thoreau's  Morning  Work.   Review. 

Modem  Philology ,  November  1993. 
Ralston,  Jim.   "Leaving  Walden  Pond."    The  Sun,  226 

(October  1994):  4-6.   Thoreau  was  a  man  who 

believed  in  very  little,  but  he  left  behind  in  his 

works  a  big  faith." 
Robinson,  David.   "Emerson,  Thoreau,  Fuller,  and 

Transcendentalism."   American  Literary 

Scholarship,  1992.   Durham:  Duke  UP,  1994. 

Pp.  3-20.  A  bibliography. 
Rokugawa,  Makato.   "Some  Poems  of  Henry  David 

Thoreau."   Memoirs  of  Nagano  National  College  of 

Technology  (1993):  123-34.  Text  in  Japanese. 
Rose,  Suzanne  Dvorak.   Tracking  the  Moccasin 

Print:  A  Descriptive  Index  to  Henry  David 

Thoreau's  Indian  Notebooks."    DAI,  55 

(September  1994).   University  of  Oklahoma 

Ph.D. 
Ryan,  George  E.   The  Taoiseach  and  Henry 

Thoreau."   Bulletin  of  the  Eire  Society  of  Boston , 

53  (October  1994):  1-4.   On  Cape  Cod. 
Schofield,  Edmund,  and  Robert  Baron.  Thoreau's 

World  and  Ours .   Review.    1 9th  Century 

Literature,  December  1993. 
Seybold,  Ethel.   "The  Source  of  Thoreau's  'Cato- 

Decius'  Dialogue."   In  Studies  in  the  American 

Renaissance,  1994.  Joel  Myerson,  ed. 
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Charlottesville:  U  of  Virginia  P,  1994.   Pp.  245- 

50. 
Stllgoe,  John  R.   [Thoreau's  Comments  on  Estuary 

English].   In  Shallow  Water  Dictionary .   New 

York:  Princeton  Architectural  Press,  1994. 

Thoreau's  use  of  such  words  as  "guzzle"  and 

"gutter"  in  Cape  Cod,  pp.  27,  29,  33,  35. 
Taketani,  Etsuko.   Thoreau's  Domestic  Economy: 

Double  Accounts  in  Walden."   CS.  2  (Fall  1994): 

65-76. 
Thoreau,  Henry  D.    Cape  Cod.   Review.    Boston 

Journal,  8  April  1865. 
.    Dissobienza  Civile.   Milan:  SE  Studio 

Editorlaale,  1992.   "Civil  Disobedience"  and  "A 

Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown"  translated  into 

Italian. 
.    Excursions.   Review.    Boston  Journal,  30 

October  1863. 
.   Faith  in  a  Seed.   Reviews:   New  Scientist,  23 

July  1994:  ShitoSambun,  December  1993;  19th 

Century  Prose ,  Fall  1994;  Philological  Quarterly , 

Winter  1994. 
.    Letters  to  Various  Persons .   Review.    Boston 

Journal,  25  July  1865. 
.    The  Maine  Woods .   Review.    Boston  Journal, 

22  June  1864. 
.    Walden.   Franklin  Library,  1983.   400pp.  A 

variant  with  illustrations  by  Alan  Price. 
.  The  Same.   St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  a  45-minute 

audiocassette  version, 
.   A  Yankee  in  Canada.   Notice.    Boston 


Journal,  15  September  1866. 
-.   "The  Wellfleet  Oysterman."  Notice.    Boston 


Journal,  23  September  1864. 
Tomlta,  Akiro.    H.  D.  Thoreau.  Tokyo:  Kenkyusha, 

1934.  A  hitherto  unnoticed  book. 
Walker,  Robert.   "Carl  Bode."    American  Quarterly , 

45  (1993):  309-1 1.  A  memorial  tribute  to  our 

Society's  former  president. 
Witherell,  Elizabeth.   "West  of  Walden."    Santa 

Barbara  Magazine .   (Spring  1994):  73-8.   On 

editing  the  Princeton  Edition. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  information 
sent  in  for  this  bulletin:  K.  Anderson,  J.  Armstrong, 
J.  Austin,  M.  Brooks,  C.  Burley,  D.  Dasch,  J. 
Dawson,  L.  Files,  R.  Galvin,  P.  Huber,  E.  Johnson, 
K.  Kasegawa,  G.  Ryan.  R.  Thompson,  R.  Winslow, 
and  E.  Witherell.   Please  keep  Walter  Harding  (19 
Oak  Street,  Geneseo,  NY  14454,  U.S.A.)  informed  of 
items  he  has  missed  and  new  ones  as  they  appear. 


1995  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Thoreau  Society,  Inc. 

Your  Program  Committee  co-chairs,  Ron  Pesha  and 
Malcolm  Ferguson,  have  completed  all  the 
arrangements  for  our  1995  annual  meeting,  which 
will  be  held  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  from 


Thursday  evening,  6  July,  to  Monday  morning.  10 
July,  with  the  business  meeting  slated  for  Saturday 
morning,  8  July.   (On  the  4th  of  July  there  will  be  a 
sesqulcentennial  celebration  of  Thoreau's  move  to 
Walden  Pond,  but  details  for  the  celebration  have 
not  been  worked  out  at  press  time.  We  will  report 
the  details  in  the  next  bulletin.   Note  that  members 
who  wish  to  arrive  early — on  the  3rd.  4th,  or  5th  of 
July — will  be  able  to  stay  In  the  Concord  Academy's 
dormitories;  see  the  flyer  enclosed  with  this  bulletin 
for  more  information.) 

Like  our  meetings  of  the  past  two  years,  this 
year's  will  take  place  at  both  the  First  Parish 
Meetinghouse  in  Concord  (business  meeting, 
luncheon,  and  quiz)  and  the  Concord  Academy 
(almost  all  other  events).  Out-of-town  members  this 
year  will  again  be  able  to  stay  In  the  dormitories  at 
the  Concord  Academy.  Those  who  have  never  visited 
the  Boston-Concord  area  and  would  like  Instructions 
on  how  to  get  to  Concord  from  Logan  Airport  or 
another  transportation  hub,  please  contact  Society 
headquarters  In  Lincoln  (address  in  box  at  bottom  of 
page  12  below).  Out-of-town  members — and,  of 
course,  local  members  who  wish  to  Join  them  and 
are  hereby  encouraged  to  do  so — will  again  be  able  to 
take  their  breakfasts  and  dinners  in  the  Academy's 
dining  hall,  where  diners  during  the  past  two  years 
have  consistently  reported  the  food  to  be  as  delicious 
as  the  conversation  was  lively.  We  will  have 
somewhat  longer  receptions  during  the  evenings  this 
year  to  give  members  plenty  of  time  to  visit  with  one 
another  and  to  meet  Society  Board  members, 
officers,  and  staff. 

An  exciting  new  feature  this  year,  and  one  which 
we  hope  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  tradition  at 
our  annual  meetings,  will  be  the  book-signing  party 
and  social  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Society's 
new  Store  at  Walden  Pond.   Our  Founding  Secretary, 
Walter  Harding,  will  be  signing  copies  of  his  new 
annotated  volume  of  Walden,  which  will  be 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  on  the  4th  of  July 
1995.   Many  other  writers  have  also  committed  to 
attending  the  book  signing.  While  at  the  party, 
members  will  be  able  to  browse  through  our  new 
store  at  the  Pond,  see  the  many  new  products  we  are 
offering,  and  speak  with  store  manager  Stephanie 
Komfeld  and  her  staff. 

We  are  also  excited  to  announce  another  first:  a 
gala  benefit  concert  on  Friday  evening,  7  July,  by  the 
Paul  Winter  Consort  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Concord  High  School.  We  are  extremely  grateful  to 
Mr.  Winter  and  the  members  of  his  Consort  for 
agreeing  to  enliven  our  meeting  with  their  music,  for 
agreeing  to  attend  a  reception  before  the  concert 
with  members  of  the  audience  who  purchase  special 
tickets  for  the  concert,  and  for  donating  the  proceeds 
from  these  events  to  the  Society's  general  fund. 
Please  note  that  there  are  a  limited  number  of 
special  tickets  available  and  that  they  will  be  sold  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis.   Sales  of  the  special 
tickets  will  be  restricted  to  Society  members  and 
their  guests  until  the  end  of  May,  when  sales  will  be 
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opened  to  the  general  public. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  mentioned  above,  we 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  following  events: 

•  Coffee  and  donuts  in  the  vestry  of  the  First 
Parish  Meetinghouse  on  Saturday,  8  July,  at 
9:00  a.m.,  Just  before  our  business  meeting. 

•  Presidential  address  by  Joel  Myerson  Just  after 
the  business  meeting. 

•  Keynote  address  by  the  famous  author,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  scientist,  and  Society  member 
Edward  O. 


Wilson  (see 
profile  below). 

Catered 
luncheon  at 
noon  on 
Saturday. 

Annual 
Thoreau  Quiz 
Just  after  the 
luncheon,  led 
by  Thoreau 
scholar  and 
past-president 
of  the  Society, 
Thomas 
Blanding. 

Tour  of  the 
Thoreau 


"Let  a  man  have  thought  what 
he  will  of  Nature  in  the  house, 
she  will  still  be  novel  outdoors.  I 
keep  out  of  doors  for  the  sake  of 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  in  me." 

Thoreau,  Journal  (4  November  1852) 


treasures  In  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  on 
Saturday  afternoon  at  2:30  by  Society  archivist, 
Maria  Moss. 

•  Address  by  ecologist  and  well-known  nature 
writer  Anne  LaBastllle  on  Thoreau  and  the 
Woodswoman"  at  8:00  p.m.  Saturday. 

•  Book-signing  by  Dr.  LaBastllle  at  the  general 
reception  following  her  address. 

•  Interpretive  walk  to  the  Great  Fields,  led  by 
landscape  architect  and  Society  member  Walter 
Brain  (advance  reservations  required;  call  [6171 
259-9411). 

•  Three-hour  panel  discussion  on  Sunday 
afternoon  between  the  current  Board  of 
Directors  and  assembled  members  about  the 
many  developments  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  year  In  the  Thoreau  Society. 

For  additional  details  about  the  events  scheduled  for 
the  annual  meeting  and  for  information  on  how  to 
reserve  rooms,  meals,  tickets,  and  so  on,  see  the 
flyer  enclosed  with  this  bulletin,  "1995  Annual 
Thoreau  Society  Meeting." 


1995  Keynote  Speaker: 
Biologist  Edward  O.  Wilson 

Our  keynote  speaker  this  year  was  one  of  the  first 
scientists  to  call  attention  to  the  global  decline  in 


biological  diversity  and  to  sound  the  alarm  on  the 
consequences  of  its  loss.    Edward  O.  Wilson  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  biology  from  Harvard  University,  where 
he  is  now  Pellegrino  University  Professor  and 
Curator  of  Entomology  at  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology.   He  has  been  awarded  the 
Mercer  Award  from  the  Ecological  Society  of  America 
(1971),  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences  (1976),  the 
National  Medal  of  Science  (1977),  the  Leidy  Medal 
from  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  (1979),  the 

Distinguished 
Humanist  Award 
from  the  American 
Humanist 
Association  (1982), 
and  Pulitzer  Prizes 
in  general  non- 
fiction  for  On  Human 
Nature  (1979)  and 
The  Ants  (1991). 
Among  Wilson's 
other  books  are 
Sociobiology:  The 
New  Synthesis 
(1975),  Biophilia:  The 
Human  Bond  to 
Other  Species  (1984), 
and  his  recently 
published 
autobiography,  Naturalist  (Shearwater  Books,  Island 
Press,  1994). 

In  announcing  Wilson  as  its  1982  Distinguished 
Humanist,  Humanist  magazine  pointed  out  that 
"Many  challenges  have  been  made  to  Wilson's 
sociobiology  [the  scientific  discipline  whose  purpose 
is  to  examine  the  biological  bases  of  behavior], 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  humans,  but  it  seems 
that  many  of  the  challenges  are  railings  at  some  of 
Wilson's  conclusions — not  his  evidence  or  reasons. 
Wilson  has  linked  humans  and  human  behavior 
more  closely  to  the  genes  than  many  people  feel 
comfortable  with.   He  has  compared  human  social 
structure  to  animal  societies.   He  has  found  selfish 
roots  in  altruistic  behavior.  .  .  .    [A]  long  with  many 
scientists  today,  he  has  focused  on  the  survival  of 
the  species  and  not  the  survival  of  the  individual  as 
the  main  motivational  force  behind  behavior.   He  has 
interpreted  human  sexual  behavior,  male  and  female 
relationships,  aggression,  and  other  actions  in  terms 
of  evolutionary  biology.  .  .  .   Because  many  of 
Wilson's  carefully  arrived  at  conclusions  have 
seemed  to  burst  a  few  bubbles,  or  have  seemed  to 
threaten  a  few  ideals,  Wilson  has  been  persecuted  to 
some  extent.   But  he  has  stood  by  his  ideas,  stood 
firm  on  his  facts."  William  McPherson,  in  his  review 
of  On  Human  Nature  for  the  Washington  Post  Book 
World,  called  the  book  "a  vastly  ambitious  attempt  to 
bring  the  'two  cultures'  of  science  and  the 
humanities  together." 

As  a  controversial  thinker  and  author  who 
stands  by  his  ideas,  stands  on  facts,  and  tries  to 


oin  a  Gathering  of 
Students  and  Admirers 
of  Henry  David  Thoreau 


The  Thoreau  Society  is  a  nonprofit  organization  that  honors  Henry  David  Thoreau  by 
stimulating  interest  in  his  life,  works,  and  philosophy.  The  Society  encourages 
discussions  about  Thoreau,  coordinates  research  on  his  life  and  writings,  and  collects 
memorabilia  of  his  life  and  times. 

Become  a  member  and  receive: 

•  The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  a  quarterly  newsletter 
containing  notes  and  short  articles  about  Thoreau, 
updates  on  the  Thoreau  bibliography,  and 
announcements  of  Thoreau-related  activities  and 
Society  functions; 

•  The  Concord  Saunterer,  an  annual  journal  about 
Thoreau,  Concord,  and  Transcendentalism; 

•  Lists  of  new,  used,  and  rare  books  for  sale  through  the 
Society; 

•  Information  on  gift  items,  including  stationery, 
postcards,  calendars,  tee  shirts,  and  much  more; 

•  Access  to  the  Society's  research  and  archives 
facilities; 

•  Invitation  to  participate  in  the  annual  Society  meeting 
in  July. 


Portrait  of  Thoreau  by  Abigail  Rorer 
from  the  Dunshee  ambrotype  (1861) 


"J  had  three  chairs  in  my  house;  one  for  solitude,  two  for  friendship, 

three  for  society, "  Walden 


THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY  MEMBERSHIP  INFORMATION 

If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society,  send  a  note  indicating  the  membership 
category  (see  below),  your  name  and  mailing  address,  and  a  check  for  your  annual  dues  to: 

THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY,  INC. 

44  Baker  Farm 

Lincoln,  MA  01773 

Tel:  (617)  259-9411;  Fax:  (617)  259-1470;  Internet:  tsattip@aol.com 


Member  (U.S.) $20.00 

Student  (U.S.) $10.00 

Family $35.00 

Life  Member .. 


Member  (outside  U.S.) $25.00 

Student  (outside  U.S.) $15.00 

Contributing  Member $100.00 

$500.00 


Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip 


_Telephone(       ). 


E-mail 


Donations  and  bequests  are  deductible  in  accordance  with  tax  laws. 

•  •  PLEASE  POST  •  • 
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1995  Annual  Thoreau  Society  Meeting 

Schedule  of  Events 

Except  as  noted  as  activities  take  place  at  the  Concord  Academy. 
See  reverse  side  for  reservation  information  and  mailing  address. 


Tuesday,  July  4 

Ceremony  commemorating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Thoreau' s  move  to  Walden 
Pond,  Walden  Pond  parking  area,  with 
Walter  Harding,  on  the  publication  date  of 
the  revised  and  updated  edition  of  Harding'  s 
The  Variorum  Walden.  Other  anticipated 
events,  including  commemorative  v/aik  to 
the  house  site,  to  be  announced  in  Spring 
1995  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin 

Thursday,  July  6 

3:00  p.m.  Check-in  for  lodgers  (ends  10:00  p.m.) 

5:00  p.m.  Reception  for  diners,  cash  bar,  hors  d'oeuvres 

Faculty-Student  Center  Room  215 
6:00  p.m.  Buffet  dinner  (ends  8:00  p.m.) 

8:00  p.m.  General  reception,  cash  bars,  hors  d'oeuvres 

Faculty-Student  Center  215  (ends  1 1:00  p.m.) 

Friday,  July  7 

7:00  a.m.  Buffet  breakfast  (ends  9:00  a.m.) 

12:00  noon         Check  in  for  lodgers  (ends  7:00  p.m.) 
12:30  p.m.  Board  of  Directors  annual  meeting  MAC 

Meeting  Room  (by  invitation  only;  ends  3:30 
p.m.) 
4:00  p.m.  Reception  for  diners;  cash  bar,  hors  d'oeuvres 

Faculty-Student  Center  Room  215 
6:00  p.m.  Buffet  dinner  (ends  7:00  p.m.) 

7:30  p.m.  Benefit  Concert  by  Paul  Winter  Consort, 

Concord  High  School  Auditorium,  preceded  by 
closed  reception  for  special  ticket  holders  at  the 
Thoreau  Institute,  44  Baker  Farm,  Lincoln.  All 
proceeds  from  the  concert  donated  to  the  Thoreau 
Society.  Regular  tickets,  $25;  special  tickets 
(include  special  seating  at  concert,  shuttle  to 
and  from — and  admission  to — reception),  $  1 00 

Saturday,  July  8 

7:00  a.m.  Buffet  breakfast  (ends  9:00  a.m.) 

9:00  a.m.  Coffee  and  donuts,  First  Parish  Church  vestry. 

9:45  a.m.  Business  meeting.     Keynote  address,  "In 

Biodiversity  Is  the  Salvation  of  the  World,"  by 
Edward  O.  Wilson,  Pellegrino  University 
Professor,  Harvard  University;  Curator  of 
Entomology,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology; 

Continued  next  column 


Saturday,  July  8  (continued) 

recipient  of  two  Pultizer  Prizes  and  the  Craf oord 
Prize  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences;  renowed  expert  on  biodiversity. 
Presidential  Address  by  Joel  Myerson,  "The 
State  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  1995,"  First 
Parish  Church,  (ends  1 1 :45  a.m.) 

1 2:00  noon  Catered  luncheon,  followed  by  annual  quiz  led 
by  Thomas  Blanding.  First  Parish  Church 
vestry  (ends  2:10  p.m.).  $15 

2:30  p.m.  Tour  of  Thoreau  treasures,  Concord  Free 

Public  Library,  with  Marcia  Moss,  Society 
Archivist 

4:00  p.m.  Book-signing  and  social  hour,  the  new  Thoreau 

Society  Store  at  Walden  Pond.  Shuttle  service 
from  Concord  Academy  will  be  available  (ends 
6:30  p.m.) 

6:30  p.m.  Buffet  dinner  (ends  7:30  p.m.) 

8:00  p.m.  Anne  LaBastille,  ecological  scientist  and  nature 

writer,  author  of  Woodswoman,  Women  and 
Wilderness,  many  articles  in  National  Wildlife, 
Audubon,  National  Geographic,  and  many  other 
works,  speaking  on  "Thoreau  and  the 
Woodswoman."  MAC  Meeting  Room 

9:00  p.m.  Social  hour,  cash  bar,  hors  d'oeuvres,  Anne 

LaBastille  book  signing.  MAC  Room  (ends 
11:00  p.m.) 

Sunday,  July  9 

7:00  a.m.  Buffet  breakfast  (ends  9:00  a.m.) 

1 1 :00  a.m.  Interpretive  one-hour  walk  to  the  Great  Fields, 

led  by  Walter  Brain,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  Call  (617)  259-941 1  for  further 
information  and  reservations  (required  for 
participation) 

Panel  on  the  State  of  the  Thoreau  Society, 
questions  to  and  answers  from  the  Society 
Board  of  Directors.  MAC  Meeeting  Room 
Reception,  cash  bar,  hors  d'oeuvres.  MAC 
Meeting  Room 
Buffet  dinner  (ends  7:30  p.m.) 
Social  hour,  cash  bar,  hors  d'oeuvres.  Faculty- 
Student  Center  215  (ends  1 1:00  p.m.) 

Monday,  July  10 

7:00  a.m.  Buffet  breakfast  (ends  9:00  a.m.) 


2:30  p.m. 


5:30  p.m. 

6:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 


Make  reservations  now  for  iodging/dining  packages  or  just  dining.  Send  reservations  with  package  number 
(see  reverse  side)  and  payments  to: 

The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc. 

44  Baker  Farm 

Lincoln,  MA  01773 

Tel:  (617)  259-9411  •  Fax:  (617)  259-1470  •  Internet:  tsattip@aol.com 


Concord  Academy  lodging  is  available  for  people  arriving  early  for  the  4th  of  July  events.  To  make  reservations 
for  any  date  from  3  to  5  July  contact  Rosemary  DeLorey,  The  Concord  Academy,  166  Main  Street,  Concord  MA 
01742,  U.S.A.;  tel:  (508)  369-6080,  fax:  (508)  369-3152. 


Reservations 

Advance  reservations  required  for  lodging  and/or  dining.  Dining-only  reservations  should  be  paid  for  fully  in 
advance.  A  20%  deposit  is  required  to  hold  lodging/dining  reservations.  Lodgers  stay  in  Concord  Academy 
dormitory -style  facilities  (private  rooms  with  linens  and  fans  provided;  shared  baths).  Send  reservations  to  address 
in  box  below,  right. 

Prices 
All  prices  determined  by  Concord  Academy  rates  for  lodging,  meals,  and  grounds  use.  All  meals  except  Saturday 
catered  lunch  at  First  Parish  Church  are  all-you-can-eat  buffet  style  at  the  Concord  Academy. 

Single         Double 
(1  person     (2  people 

Thursday  &  Friday  lodging,  with  Friday  breakfast  and  dinner, 
Saturday  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  including  $15  per  person  for 
catered  lunch  Saturday  at  First  Parish  Meetinghouse. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  lodging  with  Thursday  dinner, 
Friday  breakfast  and  dinner,  Saturday  breakfast  and  dinner, 
Sunday  breakfast,  and  including  $  1 5  per  person  for  catered  lunch 
Saturday  at  First  Parish  Meetinghouse. 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  lodging,  with 
Thursday  dinner,  Friday  breakfast  and  dinner,  Saturday  breakfast 
and  dinner,  Sunday  breakfast  and  dinner,  Monday  breakfast,  and 
including  $15  per  person  for  catered  lunch  Saturday  at  First 
Parish  Meetinghouse. 

Friday  lodging,  with  Saturday  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  including 
$15per  person  for  catered  lunch  Saturday  at  First  Parish 
Meetinghouse. 

Friday  and  Saturday  lodging,  with  Friday  dinner,  Saturday 
breakfast  and  dinner,  Sunday  breakfast,  and  including  $15  per 
person  for  catered  lunch  Saturday  at  First  Parish  Meetinghouse. 

Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  lodging,  with  Friday  dinner, 
Saturday  breakfast  and  dinner,  Sunday  breakfast  and  dinner, 
Monday  breakfast,  and  including  $15  per  person  for  catered 
lunch  Saturday  at  First  Parish  Church. 


Package  #1 


Package  #2 


Package  #3 


per  room)     per  room) 


□  $178        □  $310 


□  $248        □  $429 


Package  #4 


Package  #5 


Package  #6 


□  $314        Q$550 


□  $105        □  $186 


□  $178        □  $310 


□  $248        □  $429 


Friday  Paul  Winter  Consort  benefit  concert,  add  $25  or  $100  per  person  (see  details  overleaf) 


Second  room  for  a  family  with  one  or  more  children  at  single  rate,  plus  $15  per  day  for  each  additional  child  12 
or  under,  with  breakfast  and  dinner  but  not  the  Saturday  catered  lunch  at  First  Parish  Church,  which  is  $  1 5  per  person. 


If you  're  not  lodging  at  the  Concord  Academy,  join  everyone  at 
the  Concord  Academy  for  great  food  and  conversation.  Make 
your  reservations,  address  at  right,  and  please  specify  date(s). 

Breakfast  (all-you-can-eat  buffet)  $8  adult 

$4  child  (12  and  under) 
Dinner  (all-you-can-eat  buffet)       $15  adult 

$8  child  (12  and  under) 
Sat.  July  8  catered  lunch  $15(First  Parish) 


Make  reservations  now  for  lodging/ 
dining  packages  or  just  dining.  Send 
reservations  with  package  number  and 
payments  to  The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc., 
44  Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  MA 
01773.  Tel:  (617)  259-9411;  fax  (617) 
259-1470;  Internet:  tsattip@aol.com. 


Concord  Academy  Rules 

Check  out  time  10  a.m. 
No  pets.  No  smoking  anywhere. 


Tennis 
Courts 


PERFORMING  ARTS  CENTER 
SMITH  ROOM  303 

STUDENT/FACULTY 
CENTER— DINING 


THOREAU  SOCIETY  REGISTRATION 


~l 


West  Lot 


THOREAU  SOCIETY 
PARKING 


MAC  MEETING! 
ROOM 


Campus 
Green 


to  Pool 


Concord  Academy    I 
Admissions 
Parking 
I  I 


I 


Phelps 
House 


Hobson 
House 


Haines 
House 


Admissions 
(166  Main  St) 


Tucker 
House 


Bradford 
House 


MAIN  STREET 


To  LIBRARY.  DOWNTOWN,  and  FIRST  PARISH  CHURCH 


oin   a   Gathering   of 
Students     and     Admirers 
of    Henry    David    Thoreau 


The  Thoreau  Society  is  a  nonprofit  group  that  honors  Henry  DavidThoreau  by  stimulating  interest  in 
and  education  about  his  life,  works,  and  philosophy  The  Society  encourages  discussions  about 
Thoreau,  coordinates  research  on  his  life  and  writings,  and  collects  memorabilia  of  his  life  and  times. 


Become  a  member  and  receive: 


The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  a  quarterly  newsletter  containing 
notes  and  short  articles  about  Thoreau,  updates  on  the 
Thoreau  bibliography,  and  announcements  of  Thoreau- 
related  activities  and  Society  functions; 

The  Concord  Saunterer,  an  annual  journal  about  Thoreau, 
Concord,  and  Transcendentalism; 

Lists  of  new,  used,  and  rare  books  for  sale  through  the  Society; 

Information  on  gift  items,  including,  stationery  postcards, 
calendars,  tee  shirts,  and  much  more; 

Access  to  the  Society's  research  and  archives  facilities; 

Invitation  to  participate  in  the  annual  Society  meeting  in  July 


Portrait  of  Thoreau  by  Abigail  Rorer,  from  the  Dunshee  ambrotype  (1861) 


"/  had  three  chairs  in  my  house;  one  for  solitude,  two  for  friendship, 

three  for  society. "  Walden 


detach  at  dotted  line  and  mail 


THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Yes,   I  want  to  become  a  member  of  The  Thoreau  Society.  Enclosed  is  a  check  for  my  annual  dues  (please  check 
membership  category).  Addresses  outside  the  United  States,  include  additional  $5.00  for  postage  and  handling. 

Member  (U.S.) $20.00  Member  (outside  U.S.) $25.00 

Student  (U.S.) $10.00  Student  (outside  U.S.) $15.00 

Family $35.00  Contributing  Member $100.00 


Life  Member $500.00 


Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip . 


_Telephone(     )_ 


E-mail 


Mail  application  and  check  to: 


Donations  and  bequests  are 

deductible  in  accordance  with 

tax  laws. 


THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY, 
44  Baker  Farm 
Lincoln,  MA  01773 

Tel:  (617)  259-9411 


INC. 
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bring  together  science  and  the  humanities — and  as  a 
member  of  the  Thoreau  Society— Edward  O.  Wilson 
seems  a  particularly  appropriate  choice  for  keynote 
speaker. 


Grammy-Award  Winning 

Musician  Paul  Winter  to 

Perform  during  Thoreau 

Society's  Annual  Meeting 

Order  your  tickets  now! 

On  Friday  evening,  7  July,  Thoreau  Society  members 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  special 
performance  by  Paul  Winter  and  the  Paul  Winter 
Consort.   Paul  Winter's  musical  realm  has  long 
embraced  the  traditions  of  many  of  the  world's 
cultures,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  voices  from 
what  he  refers  to  as  "the  greater  symphony  of  the 
Earth,"  including  wolves,  whales,  eagles  and  other 
species  of  "wilderness  musicians." 

Soprano  saxophonist  Winter  has  long  been 
known  for  interweaving  widely  diverse  instruments 
and  elements  from  the  world's  musical  cultures.   His 
concert  travels  and  recording  expeditions  have  taken 
him  to  thirty-five  countries  and  to  wilderness  areas 
on  five  continents.   During  his  1994  tour  he  played 
for  8,000  people  in  the  Sinai  Desert  on  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  border  in  an  event  titled  "Nature  and  Peace 
Know  No  Borders."  He  also  performed  the  opening 
prelude  for  the  Dalai  Lama's  speech  on  top  of  Mt. 
Yoash  overlooking  the  Red  Sea,  and  he  played  at  an 
Earth  Day  concert  at  the  National  Cathedral  in 
Washington,  D.C.   In  1962,  at  the  invitation  of 
Jacqueline  Kennedy,  he  and  his  Sextet  were  the  first 
Jazz  group  ever  to  perform  at  the  White  House.  And 
in  1971  the  astronauts  of  Apollo  15  took  Paul 
Winter's  Road  album  to  the  moon  with  them  and 
named  two  craters  after  his  songs. 

Since  founding  his  Consort  in  1968,  Paul  Winter 
has  made  music  that  has  transcended  categories, 
reflecting  his  own  diverse  experience  in  Jazz, 
symphonic,  ethnic,  and  nature  traditions.   In  1980 
he  formed  Living  Music  Records  as  a  forum  for  the 
exploration  of  a  musical-ecological  vision.  The  first 
album  on  the  label.  Callings,  was  a  celebration  of  the 
sea,  including  voices  of  thirteen  sea  mammals 
interwoven  with  the  instruments.  The  Whales  Alive 
album,  released  in  1987,  featured  Winter's  music, 
whale  songs,  and  Leonard  Nimoy  reading  poetry 
about  whales.  That  same  year  Ekirthbeat  came  out 
and  was  the  first  album  ever  released  containing 
original  music  by  both  Americans  and  Russians 
performing  together.    Ekirth:  Voices  of  a  Planet  (1990) 
was  an  album  created  as  a  tribute  to  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Earth  Day.   In  1992,  Winter 


performed  at  the  Earth  Summit  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  next  year  his  live  album,  Spanish  Angel,  was 
released  and  won  a  Grammy  Award  for  "Best  New 
Age  Album."   (Five  earlier  albums  had  been 
nominated  for  Grammy  Awards.)   His  latest  work, 
Prayer  for  the  Wild  Things ,  which  won  last  year's 
Grammy  Award  for  "Best  New  Age  Album," 
celebrates  the  wildlife  and  wilderness  of  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountains  and  features  Winter's  new  Earth 
Band,  Native  Americans  singing,  and  the  voices  of 
twenty-seven  birds  and  mammals. 

In  recognition  of  Winter's  musical  contributions 
to  the  environment,  he  has  received  a  Global  500 
Award  from  the  United  Nations,  the  Award  of 
Excellence  from  the  U.N.'s  Environmental  Program, 
and  the  Peace  Abbey's  Courage  of  Conscience 
Award,  among  others. 

In  commemoration  of  the  Sesquicentennial  of 
Thoreau's  move  to  Walden  Pond,  Paul  Winter  and 
his  Consort  will  perform  at  a  benefit  for  the  Thoreau 
Society  to  be  held  at  th£  Concord/Carlisle  Regional 
High  School  auditorium  beginning  at  7:30  p.m., 
Friday,  7  July  1995.  Tickets  are  $25.00  (open 
seating).  Also  available  are  a  limited  number  of 
$100.00  tickets  ($65  for  each  ticket  represents  a  tax- 
deductible  donation  to  the  Society),  which  entitle 
ticket  holders  to  sit  at  the  front  of  the  auditorium 
and  to  attend  a  private  reception  with  the  musicians 
before  the  concert  at  Thoreau  Society  headquarters 
In  Lincoln.  Seating  is  limited,  so  we  urge  you  to 
order  tickets  before  they  go  on  sale  to  the  general 
public.  To  order  tickets,  send  a  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  the  Thoreau  Society,  Inc.  with  a 
card  or  note  marked  "Paul  Winter  Consort"  to  The 
Thoreau  Society,  Inc.,  44  Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  MA 
01773,  U.S.A.  Tickets  purchased  in  advance  will  be 
mailed  on  1  June  1995,  but  tickets  will  be  available 
until  all  seats  in  the  auditorium  are  sold. 


I  Discover  Thoreau 


Anne  Cimon 


I  first  heard  Thoreau's  name  in  the  late  Sixties  in 
association  with  his  book  Walden,  which  was 
popular  with  the  counterculture  of  the  day.   I  was  a 
teenage  flower-child,  and  my  long-haired  friends  and 
I  dreamed  of  living  a  back-to-nature  life.  We  often 
hitchhiked  out  of  the  city  of  Montreal  to  escape  to 
the  countryside  of  Quebec  and  even  New  England. 

I  didn't  actually  read  Walden,  though,  till  a 
decade  later.   It  was  after  my  first  visit  to  Concord,  a 
side  trip  I  had  taken  from  Cape  Ann,  where  I  was 
vacationing.   I  was  enchanted  by  the  beauty  of 
Concord's  autumnal  foliage,  the  quaint  historic 
homes,  and  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.  There  I  saw 
the  burial  place  of  Thoreau  near  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  and  Louisa  May  Alcott's,  whose  work  I 
was  more  familiar  with. 
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The  poetic  voice  of  Walden  enchanted  me  as 
much  as  the  town  had.   I  discovered  a  writer  who 
cared  deeply  and  was  not  ashamed  of  it.   How  can 
one  resist  an  author  who  confides:   "My  Journal 
should  be  the  record  of  my  love.    I  would  write  in  it 
only  of  the  things  I  love,  my  affection  for  any  aspect 
of  the  world,  what  I  love  to  think  of"? 

As  1  read  one  volume  after  another  of  Thoreau's 
Journals  and  struggled  with  my  own  efforts  at 
creative  writing,  Thoreau  became  a  muse  to  me.  The 
strongest  image  I  have  of  Thoreau  is  him.  Pan-like, 
sitting  at  the  doorstep  of  his  cabin  by  Walden  Pond, 
playing  the  flute. 

As  a  feminist,  I  am  Inspired  by  Thoreau's  sincere 
politics,  his  refusal  to  be  a  slave  or  victim,  his  belief 
in  freedom  of  speech  and  individual  emancipation. 
As  a  poet,  I  am  moved  by  Thoreau's  writings  to 
imagine  a  future  in  which  men  are  no  longer  hunters 
but,  like  him,  are  rather  protectors  of  the  wild  in 
nature  and  the  good  in  the  human  heart. 


More  Events  during  Annual 
Meeting:  Concord  Museum  and 
Orchard  House 

Both  the  Concord  Museum  and  the  Orchard  House 
will  hold  special  events  during  the  Society's  annual 
meeting  and  are  encouraging  Society  members  (with 
discounts  and  otherwise)  to  attend  those  events  and 
to  visit  their  facilities  while  in  town. 

The  Concord  Museum  (tel:  508-369-9763,  fax: 
508-369-9660)  is  located  at  200  Lexington  Road, 
just  across  from  the  Emerson  House;  its  hours  of 
operation  are  Monday-Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
and  Sunday,  1  to  5  p.m.  From  4  to  12  July,  the 
Museum  offers  all  Society  members  admission  to  its 
collections  at  the  half-price  student  rate  of  $3.   In 
addition,  the  Museum  will  sponsor  four  programs 
relating  to  Thoreau,  two  during  the  period  of  the 
annual  meeting  and  two  following  the  annual 
meeting.  The  first  program,  "Surveying  Concord," 
takes  place  on  Friday,  7  July,  from  10  to  1 1:30  a.m., 
and  costs  $5  (a  $2.50  discount,  reservations 
required).   Beginning  with  coffee  and  conversation  in 
the  Museum  courtyard,  and  focusing  on  the  many 
ways  Thoreau  knew  his  hometown  and  made  it 
known,  the  event  will  include  a  tour  of  the 
Museum's  Thoreau  collections. 

The  second  program,  "Thoreau,  Concord,  and 
the  John  Brown  Connection,"  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  10  July,  from  9:30  a.m.  to  noon  and  will 
cost  $7.50  (a  $2.50  discount,  reservations  required). 
This  program  includes  a  lecture,  book-signing, 
refreshments,  and  walking  tour  with  Ed  Renehan, 
author  of  the  recently  published  book  The  Secret  Six: 
The  True  Tale  of  the  Men  Who  Conspired  with  John 
Brown.  The  lecture  and  walking  tour  will  explore  the 


sites  and  stories  of  Concord  relating  to  John  Brown 
and  Concord,  with  a  focus  on  Thoreau's  association 
with  the  man  he  called  an  "angel  of  light." 

On  Thoreau's  178th  birthday.  Wednesday,  12 
July,  from  noon  to  2  p.m.,  the  Concord  Museum  will 
conduct  a  children's  program  called  "Long-Ago 
Lunchtime  Series:  Meet  Mr.  Thoreau,"  which  will 
cost  $7.50  for  Society  members  (a  $2.50  discount, 
reservations  required).   Participants  are  asked  to 
bring  their  own  picnic  lunches;  the  Museum  will 
provide  lemonade  and  cake,  and  will  explain  what  a 
flute  and  a  fire  bucket,  a  spyglass  and  snowshoes,  a 
chair  and  a  chain  tell  us  about  Thoreau. 

The  Museum's  final  Thoreau-related  program, 
"Summer  Nights  at  the  Museum:  The  Town  of 
Emerson  and  Thoreau,"  also  takes  place  on 
Wednesday,  12  July,  from  7:30  to  9  p.m.,  and  costs 
$9  (a  $3  discount,  reservations  required).  This 
special  museum  tour  will  examine  the  relationship  of 
these  two  authors  to  their  community:  its  history, 
people,  cultural  life,  social  and  political  issues,  and 
natural  landscapes.  The  tour  will  be  followed  by 
dessert  in  the  Museum  courtyard  to  celebrate 
Thoreau's  birthday. 

The  Orchard  House  (home  of  the  Alcotts;  tel: 
508-369-41 18)  is  located  at  399  Lexington  Road  in 
Concord  and  from  6  to  10  July  1995  will  offer 
Thoreau  Society  members  a  special  discount  of 
$4.50  ($1  off  regular  admission).   In  addition  to 
touring  the  House,  a  special  exhibit  during  this  time, 
titled  "Mr.  Alcott's  Eden:  The  Landscape  at  Orchard 
House,"  will  enable  visiting  Society  members  to 
consider  the  gardens  lovingly  nurtured  by  A. 
Bronson  Alcott,  who  believed  that  "gardening  is  the 
blending  of  man's  genius  with  nature's  substance." 

On  Monday,  10  July,  beginning  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Orchard  House's  School  of  Philosophy,  well-known 
Thoreau  scholar  and  Concord  resident  Thomas 
Blanding  will  speak  on  "Novel  Ideas:  Henry  Thoreau 
and  the  Writings  of  Louisa  May  Alcott."  Admission 
$6  for  Society  members  and  Friends  of  the  Alcotts, 
$7  general  public;  reservations  suggested  (tel:  508- 
369-5617). 


Thoreau  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Chronotype 

Kent  P.  Ljungquist 

The  Daily  Chronotype,  a  Boston  newspaper  edited  by 
the  reformer  Elizur  Wright  (1804-85),  noticed 
Elizabeth  Peabody's  Aesthetic  Papers  on  16  May 
1849,  p.  2,  with  the  following  comment:   "Resistance 
to  Civil  Government,  by  H.  D.  Thoreau,  is  a  very 
interesting  paper,  and  quite  radical — beautifully  so." 
Under  "New  Publications"  on  1  June  1849,  p.  2,  the 
same  paper  reviewed  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers : 
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This  Is  what  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  would 
probably  call  a  very  naughty  pantheistic 
book.   But  we  are  ready  to  bet  a  hat  that  he 
has  not  read  it  and  never  will.  The  style  is 
simple  but  not  without  point  and  sometimes 
very  sharp  point.   Many  will  be  unkind 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  Emerson  at  second 
hand.   But  who  knows  that  if  Ralph  Waldo 
had  not  been  born  there  would  not  have 
been  another  Emerson,  precisely  this  Henry 
D.  Thoreau,  the  product  of  the  same  causes? 
To  our  task[:j  there  is  in  this  book  a 
delicious  intermixture  of  landscape  painting 
and  philosophy.  There  is  an  uncontrollable 
impatience  of  chains  and  yet  the  playful 
quietness  of  a  flock  of  month-old  lambs. 
Stllll.l  we  have  no  doubt  that  dull  and  stupid 
theology  is  very  much  changed  (sic!  by  such 
books,  and  Matthew  Hale  Smith  and  Parson 
McClure  should  be  a  committee  to 
exterminate  them.  (Reprinted  in  the  Weekly 
Chronotype  on  9  June  1899,  p.  1) 

Of  the  three  religious  figures  mentioned  in  the 
review,  Edward  Beecher  (1803-95)  eventually 
achieved  the  greatest  notoriety.   He  was  cited  as  a 
critic  of  "Pantheism,"  described  in  a  9  June  1849 
column  as  a  heretical  philosophy  designed  to 
apprehend  God  in  the  here  and  now.  Son  of  Lyman 
Beecher  and  pastor  of  the  Salem  Street  Church  in 
Boston,  he  edited  the  Congregationalist  from  1849- 
53.  A.  Wilson  McClure  (1808-65)  edited  the 
Christian  Observatory   from  1846-49  and 
contributed  to  the  Puritan  Recorder.  The  third 
minister  mentioned  in  the  review,  Matthew  Hale 
Smith  (1816-79),  was  a  critic  of  Universalism  and 
the  object  of  much  scorn  in  the  Chronotype.  The 
Daily  Chronotype  made  one  final  reference  to 
Thoreau  late  in  1849.   Noticing  the  Massachusetts 
Quarterly  Review,  the  paper  lauded  the  "irrepressible 
good  humor  and  wit"  in  James  Russell  Lowell's 
review  of  Thoreau's  "pleasant  book  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack"  (5  December  1849,  p.  1). 


How  Walden  (Ontario)  Got  Its 
Name:   An  Almost  Just-So 
Story 

Barry  Kritzberg 

Thoreauvians  might  swell  with  pride  at  the  notion 
that  the  geographically  largest  municipality  in 
Canada  —  306  square  miles  in  Ontario —  is  named 
after  the  Concord  pond  that  Thoreau  made  perhaps 
as  famous  as  "the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 
A  short  drive  through  a  small  portion  of  the  town 
would  quickly  give  the  Thoreau  enthusiast  more 
reasons  to  beam  with  pleasure:    Walden  Plaza, 
Walden  Video,  Walden  Optical,  Walden  Community 


Centre,  the  Walden  Community  Library,  and  even  a 
Walden  Centennial  Park. 

I  had  planned  to  drive  back  to  Chicago  from  the 
Thoreau  Society  meeting  by  taking  the  long, 
circuitous  beautiful  route  along  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  and  so,  after  reading  I  Thoreau 
Society  Bulletin  #  207,  Spring  19941  that  "a  new 
vacation  resort  area"  has  perhaps  been  "named  after 
Thoreau's  classic,"  I  determined  that  a  slight 
alteration  in  my  itinerary  would  take  me  through  the 
Ontario  Walden. 

In  a  tourist  publication  for  the  Sudbury  region,  I 
found  an  advertisement  that  promised  "Walden... A 
Natural  Affair"  only  "fifteen  minutes  West  of 
Sudbury." 

As  I  got  closer  to  Walden,  I  began  asking  agents 
in  tourist  offices  if  they  knew  how  this  306  square 
mile  municipality  came  to  be  called  Walden.   Most 
were  puzzled  by  my  question,  wondering  no  doubt 
why  I  didn't  stick  to  more  typical  tourist  questions 
about  loons  or  bed  &  breakfasts.  One  tourist 
representative,  a  ranger  in  a  provincial  park, 
hazarded  a  guess,  however:   "The  name  of  Walden 
has  been  around  for  a  long  time,  1  think,  and  while 
I'm  not  sure  about  it,  it  was  probably  named  after 
some  mining  magnate,  for  there  were  once  large 
nickel  and  copper  mines  in  the  area." 

Perhaps  I  wouldn't  find  Henry  Thoreau  look- 
alike  contests  and  spontaneous  Thoreau  parades  in 
Walden,  Ontario  after  all. 

As  I  turned  off  the  Trans  Canada  Highway,  a 
large  water  reservoir  proclaiming  "Walden/Lively" 
loomed  above.  The  name  of  Walden  was  everywhere. 
I  followed  the  signs  to  the  library,  hoping  to  confirm 
there  the  Ontario-Concord  Walden  connection.   But 
a  sign  on  the  door  read  "closed  on  Saturdays  during 
the  summer."  My  last  resort  for  information  was  a 
long  shot,  the  nearby  Anderson  Farm  Museum,  a 
restored  turn-of-the-century  Finnish -Canadian  dairy 
farm. 

Three  teenagers  bounded  out  of  a  barn  as  I  got 
out  of  my  car. 

"Are  you  here  for  the  tour?"  one  of  them  eagerly 
asked. 

"No,"  I  responded,  "but  I  am  looking  for 
information.   Do  you  happen  to  know  how  Walden 
got  its  name?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  one  of  them  promptly  said,  "the  W-A 
is  from  Waters,  the  'L'  is  from  Lively,  and  the  D-E-N' 
from  Denison." 

I  looked  skeptical. 

"I  know."  she  added,  "because  my  dad  told  me 
the  story  many  times,  and  I  was  born  in  1973,  the 
year  of  the  incorporation." 

Another  young  woman,  confirming  the  story  with 
a  nod  of  agreement,  invited  me  to  see  for  myself  by 
looking  at  some  records  in  the  Anderson  Farm 
archives.    I  followed  her  to  an  office,  and  she  went  to 
a  filing  cabinet  and  immediately  produced  a  folder 
marked  "Town  History." 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  how  the  geographically 
largest  municipality  in  Canada  came  to  be  called 
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Walden:   In  1972,  Charles  White,  then  Reeve  of 
Waters  Township,  called  a  meeting  to  discuss, 
among  other  things,  a  name  for  the  new 
municipality,  which  would  unite  a  number  of 
independent  towns  and  townships  into  a  larger  unit. 
Councillor  Gertie  Falzetta.  representing  the 
communities  of  Drury,  Denlson,  and  Graham, 
proposed  that  the  municipality  be  called  "Makada," 
an  early  OJibway  name  for  what  is  now  known  as 
Black  Lake. 

Councillor  John  Robertson,  representing  Lively, 
offered  a  counter  suggestion:  "Walden" —  "WA"  from 
Waters,  "L"  from  Lively,  and  "DEN"  from  Denison 
(just  as  Anderson  Farm  Museum  summer  staff  tour 
guide  Catharine  Giblin  had  told  me).   Robertson  also 
liked  the  name  because  he  remembered  a  Walden 
County  in  his  native  Scotland.   Henry  Thoreau, 
Walden  Pond,  and  Concord,  Massachusetts,  were 
not  even  mentioned,  apparently. 

No  further  discussion  about  the  name  was 
reported  in  the  town  history  memorandum  prepared 
by  James  Fortin,  the  curator  of  the  Anderson  Farm 
Museum,  but  the  suggested  Ojibway  name — 
Makada — did  not  triumph:   the  municipality  was 
incorporated  as  Walden  in  1973. 

The  Ontario-Concord  Walden  connection,  then, 
is  only  so  much  Chanticleer  crowing  at  a  shadow 
fox. 

Thoreauvians  might  take  heart,  however,  at  the 
I-have-travelled-a-great-deal-in-Concord  loyalty  of 
the  residents  of  that  306  square  mile  municipality:  It 
has  been  called  Walden  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
but  if  one  asks  a  local  where  one  is  from,  the 
response  will  not  be  "Walden,"  but,  instead, 
"Waters,"  or  "Lively,"  or  "Denison."  Local  tradition  is 
so  strong,  in  fact,  that  the  official  address  of  the 
town  of  Walden  Is  "25  Black  Lake  Road,  Lively, 
Ontario.  Canada  P3Y  1J3." 


Musket aquid  '95  at  the 
Emerson  Umbrella 

To  commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of  Earth  Day 
and  the  sesquicentennial  of  Thoreau's  move  to 
Walden  Pond,  the  Emerson  Umbrella  Center  for  the 
Arts  at  40  Stow  Street  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  is 
hosting  Musketaquid  '95,  a  series  of  five  Concord 
excursions  and  talks  being  conducted  from  mid- 
April  to  mid-June  1995  and  being  led  by  eminent 
local  naturalists  and  scholars: 


Artists  from  the  Umbrella  are  leading  follow-up 
sessions  centering  on  the  creation  of  Journals  In 
various  media — writing,  sketching,  painting, 
sculpting — to  recount  the  Thoreau  Country 
experiences  of  the  sauntering  participants. 

On  21  April  at  7:30  p.m.  the  Umbrella,  the 
Concord  Program,  and  Fruitlands  Museum 
presented  at  the  Umbrella  "Henry  Thoreau  and  the 
Music  of  the  Higher  Spheres:  An  Earth  Eve 
Invocation  and  Concert,"  which  was  preceded  at  5 
p.m.  by  "Thoreau's  Great  Wild  Tracts,"  an  exhibition 
of  photography  and  sculpture  in  the  Umbrella's 
Blanchard  Trust  Gallery,  and  which  included  the 
following  selections: 

•  Thoreau  family  flute  duets  from  Thoreau's 
father's  recently  discovered  music  books, 
transcribed  and  arranged  by  Edward 
Scibilia  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

•  Thoreau's  favorite  songs  for  voice  and 
piano,  including  selections  from  his  sister 
Sophia's  sheet  music. 

•  "Walden's  Thoreau,  1845-1995,"  a  new 
work  for  chamber  group  by  Scibilia, 
specially  written  for  Earth  Eve  and 
conducted  by  the  composer. 

Interspersed  with  these  selections  were  relevant  and 
insightful  remarks  by  Thomas  Blanding,  renowned 
Thoreau  scholar,  Concord  historian,  past  president 
of  the  Thoreau  Society  and  the  Thoreau  Country 
Conservation  Alliance,  and  founder  of  the  movement 
to  save  historic  Walden  Woods.   Particularly 
interesting  were  Blanding's  comments  on  Thoreau's 
musical  experiences  and  tastes,  and  the  role  sound 
played  in  Thoreau's  experience  of  the  divine  in 
nature. 

The  musical  tribute  to  Thoreau  continued  the 
next  morning  at  Thoreau's  house  site  at  Walden 
Pond.  From  5  to  6  a.m.  participants  enjoyed  a 
contemplative  hour  at  that  birthplace  of 
conservation  as  the  sun  rose  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Earth  Day.  At  6  a.m.,  accompanied 
by  flute  music,  Blanding  spoke  on  Thoreau's  life  at 
Walden  and  his  role  as  founder  of  the  movement  to 
preserve  environmental  equilibrium  and  natural 
influences  for  future  generations.   From  1 1  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  celebrations  continued  with  an  Earth  Day 
Parade  of  larger-than-life  environmental  puppets, 
environmental  exhibits,  and  the  launching  of  Earth 
Floats  on  the  Concord  River. 


Walden  Woods,  15  April,  Marion  Thornton. 

Estabrook  Country,  29  April,  John  H. 

Mitchell. 

Thoreau's  Lake  Country.  6  May.  Walter 

Brain. 

Thoreau's  Uplands,  13  May,  Thomas 

Blanding. 

Thoreau's  Rivers,  10  June,  Brian  Szetela, 

Rick  Beinecke,  and  Steve  Johnson. 


Notes  &  Queries 


With  this  bulletin,  members  will  receive  a  8.5x7-inch 
membership  application  and  a  8.5xl4-inch 
membership  poster.  We  encourage  members  to  post 
the  latter  at  local  bookstores,  schools,  businesses,  or 
other  places  where  potential  members  may  see  the 
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poster;  and  we  encourage  members  to  send  their 
friends  and  family  members  who  may  wish  to  join 
the  Society  a  copy  of  the  membership  application. 
Feel  free  to  photocopy  either  document,  and  if  more 
copies  are  needed,  please  request  them  from  Society 
headquarters  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts  (address  in 
box  below). 

Please  note  that  your  Society  headquarters  in 
Lincoln  now  has  its  own  Internet  address: 
tsattip@aol.com  (the  initials  "tsattip"  are  from 
Thoreau  Society  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  Project"). 
The  Society  continues  to  maintain  its  ListServ  or 
bulletin-board  service  at  thor-soc@ecuvm.cis.ecu. 
edu.   If  you  have  an  Internet  account  or  an  account 
on  any  of  the  Internet-accessible  networks,  such  as 
America  Online  or  CompuServe,  please  send  a  brief 
message  to  tsattip@aol.com  so  that  we  can  put  your 
e-mail  address  in  your  membership  profile.   If  you 
are  interested  in  subscribing  to  the  Society's 
ListServ,  please  send  a  message  to  your  secretary  at 
endean@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu. 

The  Society  is  grateful  to  Donna  Lee  Pratt  of 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  for  her  contribution  of  $50  in 
memory  of  Sam  Wellman  and  to  Francois  D.  Vaillant 
of  Pensacola,  Florida,  for  his  contribution  of  $50. 

Last  October,  Katmai  Henry  David  Thoreau,  CD, 
visited  the  grounds  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  so  that 
he  could  be  photographed  in  front  of  the  replica  of 
Thoreau's  Walden  house.   Some  time  afterward 
simple  advertisements  began  appearing  in  catalogs 
with  just  the  photograph  and  a  brief  quotation  from 
Henry  D.  Thoreau's  writings.   Seems  Katmai  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  CD,  is  a  Chesapeake  Bay  Retriever 
and  the  advertisements  were  in  dog-show  catalogs. 

In  response  to  a  query  from  F.  A.  Swanson  of  Big 
Creek.  California,  In  May  of  1933,  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  noted  that  its  1906  Manuscript 
Edition  of  Thoreau's  writings  "was  limited  to  600 
sets,  about  200  of  which  were  sold  in  the  fine 
bindings."  Society  member  Jim  Dawson  wonders 
whether  anyone  has  kept  track  of  the  kind  of 
binding  each  numbered  set  had.   (Both  your 
secretary  and  the  Thoreau  Textual  Center  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  have  been 
keeping  track  of  the  sets  and  the  manuscripts  that 
are  or  were  tipped  into  the  sets.)  Perhaps  those 
members  who  own  a  set  of  the  Manuscript  Edition 
could  send  Dawson  a  postcard  telling  him  what  kind 
of  binding  their  set  has.   His  address  is  P.O.  Box 
154,  Rt.  50,  Trappe,  MD  21673;  tel:  (410)  476-3838. 

Isabella  Worthen,  Director  of  the  Library  in  Old 
Forge,  New  York,  tells  us  that  she  had  heard  Anne 
LaBastille  give  a  slide-illustrated  talk  for  the  Library 
entitled  Thoreau  and  the  Woodswoman"  last  June 
and  that  about  250  people  attended.  Worthen  notes 
that  "Dr.  LaBastille  compared  her  lifestyle,  living  on 
the  edge  of  wilderness  in  a  log  cabin  of  her  own 
creation,  with  that  of  Henry  Thoreau,  who  lived 
much  the  same  way  on  Walden  Pond."  Judging  from 
the  title,  this  was  the  same  presentation  Dr. 
LaBastille  will  deliver  on  Saturday  evening  during 
our  upcoming  annual  meeting. 


The  Concord  Program  announces  that  it  has 
been  awarded  $16,000  from  the  Educational 
Collaborative  of  Greater  Boston's  Seefurth 
Foundation.   Funds  from  the  grant  will  be  devoted  to 
a  project  called  "Thoreau  &  Friends:  Turning  Pages," 
which  is  designed  to  bring  local  agencies  together  in 
order  to  better  serve  secondary-school  audiences 
visiting  Concord  and  enable  teachers  to  utilize  the 
Concord  community  as  an  extended  classroom. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  Press  is  offering  a 
novel  by  Arnold  Krupat  titled  Woodsmen,  or  Thoreau 
and  the  Indians.  According  to  the  catalog 
description,  "In  this  story,  a  professor  buys  a  parcel 
of  wooded  land  in  upstate  New  York  envisioning  a 
life  there  similar  to  Thoreau's  on  Walden  Pond,  but 
arrives  to  find  two  signs  posted  by  land  developers 
and  the  Poquosett  Tribe  claiming  ownership." 

A  new  novel.  Northern  Borders,  by  Howard  Frank 
Mosher,  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1994)  Includes  two 
horses  named  Henry  David  and  RalphI 

Bookman's  Price  Index,  volume  48,  includes  the 
following  auction  prices  for  Thoreau  books:    Cape 
Cod,  first  edition,  $750,  $675;  Excursions,  first, 
$750;  Maine  Woods,  first.  $700;  Thoreau's  Turtle 
Nest,  $125;  Walden,  first.  $4500;  Walden  (Lakeside), 
$100;  Walden  (Limited  Editions  Club),  $550;  Walden 
(Heritage  Club),  $125;  Winter,  first,  $295. 

Society  member  and  co-chair  of  the  Program 
Committee,  Ron  Pesha,  is  working  on  two-and-a- 
half-minute  syndicated  radio  spots  to  be  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  to  National  Public  Radio 
affiliates  and  prospectively  titled  "A  Different 
Drummer."  He  asks  that  Thoreauvians  who  think 
they  might  have  something  interesting  to  say  about 
Thoreau  contact  him  for  information  about  how  to 
contribute  a  narrative  audio  tape  that  he  might  be 
able  to  edit  for  use  in  his  spots.  Contact  Ron  Pesha, 
Adirondack  College,  Queensbury,  NY  12804-1498; 
tel:  (518)  793-1825;  fax:  (518)  745-1433. 

The  Thoreau  Society  of  Japan  will  celebrate  its 
thirtieth  anniversary  this  year  at  both  of  its  semi- 
annual meetings,  the  first  to  be  held  on  19  May  at 
Keio  University  in  Tokyo,  the  other  on  6  October  at 
Doshisha  Women's  College  In  Kyoto.  The  new 
president  of  the  Thoreau  Society  of  Japan  Is 
Professor  Akiko  Tokuza.  1-5-11  Hachimanyama, 
Setagaya-ku.  Tokyo  156,  Japan;  tel-fax:  (03)  3302- 
0607. 

The  answer  to  the  cryptogram  in  the  last  bulletin 
is  "A  kitten  .  .  .  does  not  discover  that  her  tail 
belongs  to  her  until  you  tread  upon  it." 

If  you  have  any  ideas  for  distinctive  Thoreau- 
related  products  that  you  think  might  be  attractive 
to  customers  at  the  Society's  new  Store  at  Walden 
Pond,  please  write  to  our  store  manager,  Stephanie 
Kornfeld,  at  the  Lincoln  address  in  the  box  below. 

Society  member  R.  Viswamurthy  of  India  points 
out  to  us  that  Thoreau  first  delivered  his  "Civil 
Disobedience"  lecture  on  26  January  1848  and  that 
exactly  one  hundred  years  later  India  became  a 
republic — largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  efforts  of 
Gandhi,  who  was  profoundly  affected  by  Thoreau's 
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famous  essay. 

During  her  visit  to  South  Asia  recently,  First 
Lady  Hillary  Clinton  met  for  over  an  hour  in 
Ahmadabad  with  hundreds  of  representatives  of  the 
100,000-member  Self-Employed  Women's 
Association.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  according 
to  Newsweek  of  10  April  1995:   "the  entire  throng 
began  to  sing.  The  song  was  familiar,  but  elusive. 
Slowly,  It  became  clear:  they  were  singing  'We  Shall 
Overcome'  in  the  Gujarati  dialect.   Hillary  Clinton 
later  said  she  found  herself  thinking  about  the  great 
circle — from  Henry  David  Thoreau,  who  was  read  by 
Gandhi,  who  in  turn  inspired  Martin  Luther  King, 
whose  anthem  these  women  were  now  singing.  A 
precisely  perfect  thought,  of  course.   But  the  human 
reaction  that  accompanied  it  was  far  more 
memorable:  as  they  sang,  tears  welled  in  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton's  eyes." 

Thoreau's  new  book.  Faith  in  a  Seed,  recently 
won  a  design  award.  Also,  Shoko  Itoh,  professor  of 
English  at  Hiroshima  University  in  Japan  and 
translator  of  Faith  in  a  Seed  into  Japanese,  reports 
that  the  first  printing  of  the  book  (titled  Mori  wo 
Yomu:  Shushi  no  Yoku  ni  Notte  or  "Reading  the 
Forest:  Riding  the  Wing  of  the  Seed")  sold  out  within 
six  weeks  of  publication  and  that  the  second 
printing  was  issued  in  early  April  1995. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  Thoreau  Club 
in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  Does  anyone  know 
what  the  purpose  of  that  club  is? 

Actor  Ed  Begley,  Jr.,  who  is  on  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Walden  Woods  Project  and  who  had 
been  appearing  in  the  David  Mamet  play  The 
Cryptogram  in  Boston,  recently  visited  the  offices  of 
the  Concord  Journal  in  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
and  described  himself  to  a  reporter  there  as  "a 
committed  environmentalist  with  a  deep 
appreciation  for  Thoreau's  writing." 

Several  Society  members  have  written  to  us 
during  the  last  couple  of  months  pointing  out  that 
they  have  attended  concerts  by  the  rock-and-roll 
group  The  Eagles  and  have  seen  banners  hanging 


from  the  bandstands  reading  "Save  Walden  Woods." 
Don  Henley  of  the  Walden  Woods  Project  is  the 
drummer  and  one  of  the  lead  singers  for  The  Eagles, 
and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  Eagles  concert 
tickets  will  be  used  to  support  the  activities  of  the 
Isis  Fund,  including  the  Walden  Woods  Project  and 
the  recently  constituted  Thoreau  Institute  Project. 
In  future  bulletins,  we  will  discuss  the  latter  activity 
in  more  detail. 

Society  member  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr., 
discussed  his  latest  book,  Emerson:  The  Mind  on 
Fire,  at  the  Concord  Museum  on  7  April  and  at  the 
Concord  Bookshop  on  8  April. 

Russell  Miller  of  Worth  magazine  is  writing  an 
article  about  people  who  have  lived  in  the 
Thoreauvlan  style — alone,  in  a  rustic  cabin  or  small 
house,  the  simple  life — and  would  like  to  hear  from 
people  who  have  lived  that  sort  of  life  or  are  still 
living  it.   His  address  is  414  West  120th  Street  (501), 
New  York,  NY  10027;  Internet:  rdmlller@panix.com. 

The  Society  very  often  receives  letters  and  phone 
calls  from  companies,  organizations,  and  individuals 
asking  for  information  on  how  to  teach  Thoreau  to 
students  of  all  ages,  from  pre-schoolers  to  elder 
hostelers,  and  particularly  to  students  from  grades 
K-12.  The  Society  would  like  to  respond  to  such 
queries  more  fully  than  it  is  currently  able.  Also, 
your  Board  of  Directors  plans  to  approach 
publishers  about  publishing  a  book  prospectively 
titled  Approaches  to  Teaching  Thoreau .   Members  of 
the  Society  who  actually  teach  or  have  taught 
Thoreau  and  who  would  like  to  share  their 
approaches  (lesson  plans)  with  others  are  therefore 
strongly  encouraged  to  submit  essays  and 
supporting  materials  on  their  particular  methods  of 
teaching  Thoreau.   Send  submissions  to  Society 
headquarters  in  Lincoln  for  consideration  (see 
address  below).  Those  whose  submissions  are  not 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  proposed  book  will 
nonetheless  be  acknowledged  in  the  book  as 
contributors. 


The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc..  Is  an  International  nonprofit  organization  of  students  and  admirers  of  Henry  David  Thoreau 
organized  In  194 1  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  headquartered  at  The  Thoreau  Institute  in  the 
historic  Walden  Woods.  The  purpose  of  the  Society  Is  four-fold:  (1)  to  honor  Henry  David  Thoreau,  (2)  to  foster  education  about  and 
stimulate  Interest  In  his  life,  works,  and  philosophy,  (3)  to  coordinate  research  In  his  life  and  writings,  and  (4)  to  act  as  a  repository 
for  Thoreauvlana  and  articles  of  memorabilia  relevant  to  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  his  times. 

To  fulfill  Its  purpose,  the  Society  operates  (in  addition  to  its  headquarters)  a  visitor's  center  with  a  bookstore  and  gift  shop  (The 
Store  at  Walden  Pond")  at  the  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation  In  Concord,  Massachusetts;  an  educational  and  public-outreach 
program  In  collaboration  with  The  Concord  Museum  at  200  Lexington  Road  In  Concord;  and  editorial  offices  In  the  Department  of 
English  at  East  Carolina  University  In  Greenville,  North  Carolina.  In  a  Joint  venture  with  the  Isis  Fund,  the  parent  organization  of 
the  Walden  Woods  Project,  the  Society  will  build  an  archives/reading  room/media  center  complex  adjacent  to  The  Thoreau  Institute 
In  Lincoln,  with  construction  scheduled  to  begin  on  or  about  4  July  1995  and  to  be  completed  In  the  spring  of  1996. 

Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  the  public  and  Includes  subscriptions  to  its  two  publications.  The  Concord  Saunterer 
(published  each  autumn)  and  The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  (published  quarterly).  The  Society  holds  an  convention  in  Concord  each 
July  and  sponsors  various  educational  programs  and  Thoreau-related  excursions  throughout  the  year.   Individual  and  Institutional 
dues  $20;  students  $10;  family  $35;  contributor  $100;  life  $500.  Contributors  become  life  members  after  ten  years.   Non-life 
members  outside  the  U.S.  should  add  a  $5.00  handling  fee. 

Communications  relating  to  The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  should  be  addressed  to  Bradley  P.  Dean.  Secretary,  The  Thoreau 
Society.  Inc.,  Department  of  English.  East  Carolina  University.  Greenville.  NC  27858-4353.  U.S.A.:  tel:  (919)  328-6648;  fax:  (919) 
328-4889;  Internet:  endean@ecuvm.cls.ecu.edu.  Communications  relating  to  The  Concord  Saunterer  should  be  addressed  to  Ronald 
Wesley  Hoag.  The  Thoreau  Society.  Inc..  Department  of  English.  East  Carolina  University,  Greenville,  NC  27858-4353,  U.S.A.:  tel: 
(919)  328  6648;  fax:  (919)  328 -4889;  Internet:  enhoag@ecuvm.cls.ecu.edu.  Address  all  other  communications  to  The  Thoreau 
Society.  Inc..  44  Baker  Farm.  Lincoln.  MA  01773.  U.S.A.;  tel:  (617)  259-2411:  fax:  (617)  259-1470;  Internet:  tsatUp@aol.com. 


